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Administrative Practice in Housing — 


Toward the Objective of Adequate 











Behind the man... 


Housing for the Entire People 





behind the house, behind the urban blight that 
is under such extensive current discussion, there is 
frequently a home loan that has been made on an 
unrealistic basis. 


The past twenty years have taught us that a 
home owner harassed by the demands of a home 
loan that is made without regard to the fluctua- 
tions of personal economic status, seasonal expen 
ditures, and mobility of population, is a liability not 
only to a lending agency but to all of us. Such a 
home owner, it has been found, is the man who, 
in his attempt to pay his monthly loan account, 
may neglect his taxes. He is the man who, hard 
pressed to meet his loan contract, puts off the 
proper maintenance of his home from year to 
year. He is the man who lets his insurance lapse. 
In every instance, he is jeopardizing the value of 
his neighbors’ properties and is undermining the 
financial structure of his home town. 


This is a truth that is slowly gaining acceptance 
and that must be increasingly recognized as we 
move into a future of uncertain economic condi- 
tions. The home lending business of twenty or 
thirty years ago very seldom proceeded on the basis 
that there was any social responsibility involved— 
that there was any public service to be rendered. A 
Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance 
Company told a conference of home financiers re- 
cently: “Many evils which have heretofore grown 
up in the mortgage field are in considerable part 
due to cut-throat methods brought on by a desire 
to put money to work. Nearly everything dis- 
cussed on the program today probably will prove 
to be a by-product of an unrestrained and un- 
healthy rivalry for loans which blinds the eyes of 
those who may have set for themselves a quota of 
investment and are trying to reach it at any cost.” 
Yet, this speaker said, “Here is a field in which 
competition in service may develop far and wide 
in the public interest without jeopardy to investors, 
and without discredit to mortgage finance.” 


It is just this concept that we should like to see 
grow in acceptance. It is, in one sense, merely 
shrewd and enlightened self interest. The fact that 
the United States Savings and Loan League last 
year adopted the “US Loan Plan,” devised as the 
League says, from the “consumers’ point of view,” 
is a healthy sign that mortgage lenders recognize 
that their own best interests are protected when 
loans are drawn to safeguard the economic security 
of the borrower. The 3,500 member institutions of 
the League are being given strong encouragement 
to use the Plan. A combined mortgage-life insur- 
ance plan now being offered by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society (which, again, seeks to provide 
security of investment to the home mortgagor) 
marks an advance toward better housing and better 
cities. 


These concepts, however, emphasize only one 
aspect of the mortgage lender’s responsibility to 
himself, to his client, and to the community at 
large. A second and equally important considera- 
tion is in the field which the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has pioneered so productively: the 
field of site and dwelling unit standards. If mort- 
gage money were unobtainable for the purchase or 
construction of housing which is poorly located or 
badly constructed, the physical pattern and finan- 
cial soundness of many of our cities and towns 
would benefit immeasurably. When it is recog- 
nized that only a small proportion of the home 
mortgages of savings and loan associations, private 
lending agencies, and mutual savings banks (who, 
in 1943 held more than two-thirds of all home 
mortgages) are insured by FHA, it is possible to 
get some perspective on the great area for improved 
practice that lies before us. 


The problems which the mortgage lender faces 
in. seeking to attain the objectives outlined are 
many and serious. He needs the understanding 
and support of everyone who is concerned that 
there be provision of “adequate housing for the 
entire people.” 
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National Association of Rural 
Housing Organized in Atlanta 

Rural housing authority representa- 
tives from seven states met in Atlanta 
last month to organize the National 
Association of Rural Housing. Newly 
elected President of the Association is 
George B. Hamilton, Georgia State Di- 
rector of Housing. Mr. Hamilton, a 
pioneer in the Georgia rural housing 
program, feels that the Association will 
begin “one of the greatest movements 
ever initiated for a class of people 
which has had less than others. The 
old romantic notion of a vine-covered 
tumbledown shack is going out. Peo- 
ple are now seeing the holes in the 
Hoors of such shacks and their window- 
less walls.” 

The Association’s purpose is to stim 
ulate interest and to assist in the de- 
velopment of a nation-wide program of 
rural slum clearance and low-rent hous- 
ing. Other officers elected are Vice- 
President Ray J. Cornay of Lafayette, 
Louisiana, and Secretary-Treasurer Lu- 
cille M. Moore, Acting Executive Di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of 
Darlington County, South Carolina. 


Georgia Plans Expanded Post- 
war Rural Housing Program 

A $100 million program to construct 
rural housing in every county in 
Georgia during the first three postwar 
years is planned by State Housing Di- 
rector George B. Hamilton. Already 
submitted to FPHA, Mr. Hamilton has 
announced, is a preliminary postwar 
shelf application for 13,700 rural hous- 
ing units in 43 counties at a total cost 
of $41 million. State officials have in- 
dorsed the expanded program and are 
prepared to submit further applications 
if the remaining counties wish to par- 
ticipate. 


Arkansas Supreme Court 
Upholds Regional Housing 
Authorities 

The constitutionality of Arkansas 
legislation enabling the creation of re- 
gional housing authorities of two or 
more counties to construct rural hous- 
ing was upheld by a State Supreme 
Court decision on April 30. Involved 
in the decision were two allegations in 
a suit against the East Central Arkan- 
sas Regional Housing Authority. One 
questioned tax exemption of regional 
authority property, claiming that in- 
sanitary rural dwellings are not as 
great a source of danger and disease to 
the community as are urban slums. 
The second questioned the Authority's 
use of county funds for payment of ad- 
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RURAL HOUSING ACTIVITY REPORTED ON THREE FRONTS 


ministrative expenses in view of a con 
stitutional prohibition against the use 
of such monies outside the county from 
which they were derived. 


Favoring the Authority on both 


points, the Court dismissed the second 
allegation as inapplicable and found 
that rural as well as urban authorities 
contribute to the “public good” and 
are entitled to tax exemption. 


STATES CONTINUE TO LEGISLATE 
ON HOUSING 


New York Housing Bonds 
Legal Investments for State 
Social Security Funds 

An act that will permit capital in- 
vestments in housing by social security, 
pension, and retirement funds in a 
manner similar to British practice was 
recently signed by New York’s Gov 
ernor Dewey. Supported by the New 
York City Housing Authority, the law 
makes housing authority bonds legal 
investments for state, city, and other 
bank deposits. 

State housing activity will be ex 
panded as a result of the adoption of 
two bills. One authorizes a_referen- 
dum to increase the annual state hous- 
ing subsidy from $5 million to $6,250, 
000—an amount sufficient to provide 
subsidies for a total state housing pro- 
gram of $220 million. The second adds 
$35 million to the state housing debt 
authorization. An amendment to the 
New York State Constitution adopted 
in 1938 permitted the Legislature to 
create a state housing debt not exceed- 
ing $300 million in the aggregate, for 
the purpose of making loans to local 
housing authorities. Acting under this 
amendment, the Legislature in 1939 
authorized the creation of a state hous- 
ing debt of $150 million, and last year 
the amount was increased by $35 mil- 
lion. The added amount just approved 
brings the total state housing debt up 
to $220 million. 

Also signed by the Governor was a 
bill to limit rent increases on retail 
stores and office space to 15 per cent 
of rent levels of June 1, 1944. A com- 
mercial rent control law adopted by 
New York State earlier in the year— 
the first state law of its kind in the 
country—limited rent increases on loft 
properties to 15 per cent of March 1, 
1943 rentals. 

The legislature adjourned before act 
ing on the two bills reported in the 
April Journal of HOUSING (page 53). 
One of the bills would have required 
the provision of satisfactory housing 
for displaced occupants of sites of re- 
development projects. The second bill 
would have provided that municipal 


control over the physical plan of a re 
development would continue 
even if the redevelopment company 
waived tax 


back taxes. 


project 


exemption and remitted 


Public Housing at Stake in 
Illinois, Ohio 

In Illinois, hearings are scheduled on 
the Armstrong Bills, which as re 
ported in the May Journal of HOUS 
ING (page 68), would remove tax ex- 
emption from public housing develop 
ments in the state. The Chicago Hous 
ing Authority, the National Public 
Housing Conference of Chicago, the 
Metropolitan Housing Council, the 
Women’s Joint Committee for Ade 
quate Housing, and the Peoria Hous 
ing Authority are among the groups 
working toward defeat of the measures. 
Outlining the federal attitude, FPHA 
Commissioner Klutznick warned that 
it would be necessary for FPHA to 
take over all federally-aided develop- 
ments in Illinois if the bills should 
pass. The Commissioner added: “The 
withdrawal of such local contributions 
in the form of tax exemption would 
preclude the federal government from 
rendering further financial aid for low 
rent public housing programs in Illi- 
nois. 

The Commissioner's statement re 
called the status of public housing in 
Ohio, where, as a result of a 1942 State 
Supreme Court decision removing tax 
exemption from public housing de 
velopments, FPHA took title to such 
properties. A bill to restore tax exemp 
tion to the developments is still under 
consideration by a committee of the 
Ohio House of Representatives. (See 
May Journal, page 67.) 

Early in May the Governor of Illi 
nois signed additional urban redevelop 
ment measures that permit local hous 
ing authorities to assemble blighted 
land and to sell it for private rede 
velopment. Also, insurance companies 
are authorized to invest up to 10 per 
cent of their assets in housing. Still 
under consideration by the State Legis 
lature is a measure appropriating $10 
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million to the State Housing Board for 
grants to local housing authorities. 


Minneapolis Acts to 
Enforce New Minnesota 
Redevelopment Measures 
Minneapolis is preparing to set up a 
redevelopment commission under the 
terms of the Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Corporation Law adopted in 
April. Insurance companies will be in- 
vited to participate in slum-clearance 
activities in accordance with other re- 
cent legislation permitting investment 
of a certain proportion of insurance 
company assets in housing. In order to 
determine which sections of the city are 
in greatest need of housing, city officials 
are planning studies of juvenile delin- 
quency, crime and disease rates, and 
taxation. 


NAHO Wrong; Furman Right on 
Alaska Housing Law 


Following is a letter from Stanley A. 
Furman, Regional Counsel for FPHA 
Region VII. 

“T have just read with interest the 
Journal of HOUSING for May, 1945 
. . . and note an inaccuracy on page 
67 thereof. The first paragraph in col 
umn one states that the Alaska Hous- 
ing Authority Law converted the Ter- 
ritorys War Housing Law into en- 
abling legislation for low-rent housing. 
Please be advised that the Territory has 
never had a War Housing Law, and 
that the recent Housing Authority Law 
authorized the Local Housing Author- 
ity to engage in both war and low-rent 
housing. .. .” 

The Journal regrets its error and of 
fers as an explanation the fact that 
the information on which the original 
item was based was obtained in con- 
nection with news from Nevada, where 
the war housing law was amended to 
authorize construction of low-rent 
housing. The report was interpreted 
to cover both Alaska and Nevada. 


Pennsylvania Adopts Urban 
Redevelopment Laws 

Last month, Pennsylvania was added 
to the list of states which have passed 
urban redevelopment laws. Through 
a series of acts, cities and counties are 
authorized to set up redevelopment 
authorities with power of eminent do- 
main to assemble, sell, and lease sites 
for private redevelopment. Racial dis- 
criminaiton in the use of properties is 
specifically banned. The sum of $75,- 
000 is appropriated to a strengthened 
State Housing Board, now established 
in the Commerce Department. Also, 
Pennsylvania insurance companies are 
permitted to invest up to 10 per cent 
of their assets in housing developments. 
(See April Journal, page 53.) 
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VANCOUVER temporary housing 
no longer needed to accommodate war 
workers is being moved to the SEAT- 
TLE area to take care of increased 
needs in that section. A large saving 
in critical materials, particularly lum- 
ber, is being accomplished through this 
procedure, although the cost is about 
the same as that of new construction. 
The buildings involved in the move are 
directly-managed FPHA dormitories, 
converted to family units to house some 
600 families. 


MEMPHIS Housing Authority has 
asked ten local organizations to “assist 
in studying and evaluating the poten- 
tialities” of the Tennessee Urban Re- 
development Act adopted in February. 
Among the organizations invited are 
the City Planning Commission and 
local chapters of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Home Builders Association, As- 
sociated General Contractors, American 
Institute of Architects, and the local 
Real Estate Board. Private enterprise, 
with local authority aid in assembling 
sites, is expected to take on a major 
portion of the slum clearance task. 


SAN FRANCISCO apartment house 
owners last month agreed to list all 
future vacancies with the newly-formed 
Army-Navy Housing Bureau. Together, 
the services estimate a need for 1,350 
units per month. Future civilian hous- 
ing demand is expected to be critical 
since the services alone require 350 
units more than will be available. The 
implied alternative to the plan of 
vacancy listing was direct Army-Navy 
seizure of some apartment houses. 


FONTANA VILLAGE is a North 
Carolina community built by TVA to 
house workers on the Fontana Dam. 
Now that the Dam is completed, the 
Village is offered for lease to public 
or private agencies. Containing pre- 
fabricated homes for 5,000 persons, a 
school, and a theatre, the village is con- 
sidered an ideal postwar vacation spot. 


CORPUS CHRISTTS housing for 
Navy and civilian personnel of the 
Naval Air Training Bases was sur- 
veyed in January by types of housing, 
family sizes, and tenant incomes and 
covered 11,715 families. The survey 
has just been published as an attractive 
little booklet which presents the data 
in pictographs and effectively drawn 
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charts. Lt. (jg) Finley Vinson, on 
military leave as Executive Director of 
the Corpus Christi Housing Authority, 
supervised the survey in his capacity 
as Housing Officer for the Bases. 


NEWARK, HARTFORD, AND 
DALLAS housing authority plans and 
activities have been given recent atten- 
tion in the United States Municipal 
News, a biweekly newsletter published 
by the United States Conference of 
Mayors. A late issue of the News re 
printed a Newark Evening News edi- 
torial and feature story concerning the 
Newark Authority’s survey of social 
effects of public housing. 


LOUISVILLE plans to eliminate all 
dwellings, most of which are substand- 
ard, from a 240-acre section of the city 
which becomes flooded with every 
minor rising of the Ohio river. The 
city hopes to condemn the property 
and rehouse the occupants before the 
next flood season. 


BOSTON’S approximately 200 va- 
cant and open dwellings have had 
twelve times as many fires proportion- 
ately as have had occupied dwellings in 
the city, according to a special study 
recently completed by the Housing 
Association of Metropolitan Boston. 
The Association is supporting a City 
Council measure to demolish or to 
board-up vacant structures in the city. 


INDIANAPOLIS has appointed 
trustees and a redevelopment commis- 
sion of five commissioners under the 
Indiana Redevelopment Act adopted 
in March. (See April Journal of 
HOUSING, page 53.) Commissioners 
will assemble sites for sale or lease to 
private builders for redevelopment. The 
newly-appointed commissioners are: 
Paul L. McCord, F. B. Ransom, C. 
Harvey Bradley, John A. Reis, Fred 
T. Greene. 


CHICAGO City Council has added 
eight housing inspectors to the Health 
Department Staff. This development 
came as a partial answer to repeated 
efforts of the Metropolitan Housing 
Council and other civic and trade union 
groups to create more efficient housing 
inspection and enforcement of building 
and health ordinances. The new hous- 
ing inspectors will be assigned to rou- 
tine inspection of substandard areas. 
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When Jacob A. Riis laid down his pen in 1914, the battlers 
with the slums lost a leader with a rare faculty for capturing 
the popular imagination. With the passing of Edith Elmer 
Wood on April 29, 1945, a leader was lost with a rare 
faculty for inspiring and aiding other leaders in the practical 
task of implementing denunciation with action. 

It was in the year following Mr. Riis’ death that Mrs. 
Wood went back to college at the age of 44, and there pre 
pared herself for more than a quarter century of retaliation 
against housing evils which had recurrently impressed her 
earliest years. 

As far back as 1874, on a visit to London, when her 
mother, the wife of Commodore Horace Elmer, had visited 
some so-called model tenements in the Whitechapel section of 
that city, the three-year old Edith Elmer had heard slum 
clearance discussed. To this infantile impression were added, 
after her graduation from Smith College in 1890, first-hand 
contacts with New York’s slum conditions, gained during 
service as a volunter worker in an East Sjde settlement. 

Interest in housing problems was further cultivated after 
her marriage at the age of twenty-one to U. S. Naval officer 
Albert Norton Wood, as she traveled with him to many parts 
of the world. In Puerto Rico, where her husband 
stationed some fifteen years later, as she told in the Decem 
ber 1938 issue of Shelter, Mrs. Wood became impressed 
with the relationship of the tuberculosis problem to the hous 
ing problem. She helped to get a new building code adopted 
before leaving San Juan, and resolved that in the next place 
she lived for any length of time she would try to do some 
thing about housing. This place proved to be Washington, 
D. C., and in 1913 Mrs. Wood worked with the first Mrs. 
Wilson and others in the movement, then being revived, for 
eliminating alley dwellings. The National Housing Associa- 
tion, then three years old, sent its young field assistant, John 
Ihlder, to Washington to assist in the drive—and Mr. Ihlder, 
now, more than a quarter century later, is directing the actual 
work of demolition and construction for which Mrs. Wood 
agitated. 

In 1915 the Wood family moved to New York, and Mrs. 
Wood was faced with the necessity for reaching a definite 
decision as to her future 


was 


career. She had begun writing 
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fiction for:the market nearly twenty years before, one of 
her books (published in 1901) bearing the frivolous title, 
“Shoulder Straps and Sunbonnets.” Of the listed in 
“Who's Who in America,” the earliest with a housing term 
is “An Oberland Chalet,” published in 1910. But it had to 


do with a vacation spent in the Swiss Alps and not with 


titles 


housing reform. The absence of a bathroom, however, and 
the installation of a bathtub on the back porch, shielded from 
the Alpine winds and the gaze of the curious by precari 
ously pinned curtains, may have influenced Mrs. Wood's sub 
sequent battles for adequate sanitation and privacy in housing 
developments. 

But to 1915. Fortunately Mrs. Wood had the 
vision and courage to select housing facts rather than literary 
fiction as her professional field. 
studies at 


return to 


She enrolled for graduate 
where she took her Ph.D 
degree in 1919, with the book, “The Housing of the Un 
skilled Wage Earner,” as her dissertation. 

So Dr. Wood, as she 
unique career. 


Columbia University, 


thus became, was ready for her 
As a writer of books and magazine articles 
on housing; as chairman from 1917 to 1929 of the National 
Committee on Housing of the Uni 
Women: years 


at Columbia 


American Association of 


versity as a teacher of housing for several 


University; as a member for two years of the 
New Jersey State Housing Authority; as a worker on many 
consultant to ofhcial 


cerned with housing, including the USHA; as a director of 


housing committees; as a bodies con 


the National Public Housing Conference; as an executive 
committee member of the International Housing Associa 
tion; and in many other ways, Dr. Wood's influence has 


been world wide. 

One ot Fdith Elmer Wood's mayor achievements asa leader 
of the leaders was to develop with exceptional clarity the 
case for slum clearance as a public responsibility. But she 
was not one of the extremists who would depend wholly on 
governmental initiative and public funds for solving the hous 
ing problem. In her 1940 monograph, “Introduction to Hous 
ing Facts and Principles,” published by the United States 
Housing Authority, she said: 

“It should be clear that private enterprise will have at least 
as large a field as it ever had, and that the extensive no man’s 
land between the two fields should stimulate the inventive 
genius of both camps.” 

This very stimulus, of which now there are nation-wide 
evidences, gives hope that future writers will not need to 
reiterate the with which Dr. Wood 


cluded this 1940 monograph: “Either democracy will destroy 


solemn warning con 
the slums or the slums will destroy democracy.” 
Harold S. Buttenheim 

Memorial services for Edith Elmer Wood were held on 
May 
York City under the joint auspices of the Citizens’ Housing 
Council of New York, the National Public 
ference, and the National Committee on Housing. Speakers 
included among others Dr. Wood’s son, Captain Horace 
E. Wood II; Nathan Straus; Leon Keyserling; Mary K. 
Simkhovitch; and Mr. Buttenheim, with a reading of letters 
and telegrams from housing leaders all 
who were unable to be present. 


9 in the Russell Sage Foundation Auditorium in New 


Housing Con 


over the country 
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“LABOR’S FIGHT” 
FOR BETTER HOUSING 
CARRIED ON BY 

CiO DEPARTMENT 


Stating that housing and urban re- 
development are vitally related to the 
problem of full employment, UAW 
President R. J. Thomas, as Chairman 
of the CIO Housing Committee, has 
announced the creation of the CIO 
Housing and Community Development 
Department. William G. Nicholas, 
UAW Housing Department Director 
in Detroit, has been named Director of 
the new Department, which has its 
headquarters in Washington. 


On the national level, the Depart- 
ment will work toward the organiza- 
tion of a permanent National Housing 
Agency, with cabinet or comparable 
status for the Administrator. Support 
of federal aid to local communities for 
slum-clearance and low-rent housing 
programs will be an important func- 
tion of the Department. Because higher 
incomes of most union members makes 
them ineligible for public housing oc- 
cupancy, the Department plans to en- 
courage cooperative union housing, to 
be built and operated by groups of 
union members. The Department also 
hopes “to assist the building industry 
to modernize itself so it can develop 
mass production techniques in hous- 
ing. 


Local objectives of the Department 
will be the following: (1) to awaken 
local community interest in housing 
and planning; (2) to aid in the revival 
of the construction industry during the 
reconversion period; (3) to stimulate 
low-cost housing construction and re- 
development of blighted areas; (4) to 
support public housing activity; and 
(5) to remove restrictive covenants. 


Creation of the CIO Housing and 
Community Development Department 
had been under consideration since 
late in 1944. NAHO’s plan to an- 
nounce it at that time was held up 
pending the clearance of a few details. 
Last month UAW President Thomas 
granted permission to release the story. 





DESIGN IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED FOR 
POSTWAR PUBLIC HOUSING 


Habits and desires of prospective 
residents are considered in the sug- 
gested design changes of postwar pub- 
lic housing developments, announced 
late in April by FPHA Region II Di- 
John A. Kervick. Architects, 
engineers, and local housing authority 
officials contributed considerable time 
and experience to assist the FPHA Re- 
gional Design Review Board in de- 
veloping the improvements. 

Realizing that tenants usually wear 
paths across lawns by taking short cuts, 
the Board recommends that future 
housing developments have walks in- 
stalled along lines of logical pedestrian 
travel—for example, to bus stops, play- 
grounds, and schools. “Strategic loca- 
tion” of heavy shrubbery is suggested 
to discourage further short cuts. 

Individual garbage receptacles for 
family dwellings and incinerators for 
apartment houses are proposed, since 
tenants are often inclined to be careless 
in their use of central garbage collec- 
tion stations provided in conventional 
housing design. 

Wherever practicable, full basements 
are advocated to assure dryness of floors 
and to provide additional storage space. 
When concrete floors are used above 
the basement, it is recommended that 
they be covered with asphalt tile or 
heavy linoleum. To reduce excessive 
moisture in apartment houses, mechan- 
ical ventilating 
mended. 

For single family houses arranged in 
groups, the Board prefers individual 
heating units, to be maintained by ten- 
ants; however, central heating plants 
are considered more practical and eco- 
nomical for apartment house use. 

Other proposals include the elimina- 
tion of small grass areas between curbs 
and sidewalks, with the substitution 
of Belgian blocks along the strip, or 
simply the extension of the sidewalk 
to the curb; the provision of space in 
all developments for outdoor drying of 
family laundry; the construction of 
paved sitting areas for apartment house 
residents and separate play areas for 


rector 


devices are recom- 


OHIO, INDIANA LEGAL OPINIONS AFFECT 
FEDERALLY-OWNED HOUSING 


Residents of federally-owned Lan- 
ham housing in Ohio are eligible to 
receive poor relief under Ohio laws, 
according to an opinion released by the 
State Attorney General in January. 

The Indiana Attorney General held 
in March that residents of federally- 
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owned homes that are not under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the federal 
government are subject to state per- 
sonal property taxes. Presumably, the 
opinion refers to federal projects which 
are administered by private war plants 
for employee housing. 


pre-school and school-age children in 
all developments. 

While the studies were primarily 
conducted to improve livability and to 
reduce maintenance costs of public 
housing developments, they may also 
be made available, upon completion, to 
private builders, supply dealers, archi 
tects, and engineers. 

Peoria Proposes Design Changes 

Some of the thirty design changes 
recommended by the Peoria Housing 
Authority in its postwar shelf applica 
tion for low-rent housing cover ex 
ternal dwelling appearance. 
houses—with private entrance, lawn, 
and laundry facilities for each tenant- 
are recommended rather than apart 
ment buildings. To relieve monotony, 
it is proposed that at least 50 per cent 
of the houses have pitched roofs; that 
one-story houses be included among 
groups of two-story structures; that 
more than one color of brick be used in 
each development. Also recommended 
are “definitely sound-proof partitions” 
between dwelling units, and, to avoid 
infestation, the use of metal kitchen 
cabinets and cement interior bases. 


Group 


RUSSEL H. ALLEN 


DIES 





Russel H. Allen, Executive Secretary 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Hartford, known throughout the 
country as an able housing administra- 
tor and as an active participant in any 
forward-looking housing movement, 
died on May 30 at the Hartford Hos- 
pital. 

Before being appointed to head the 
staff of the Hartford Authority in 1938, 
Mr. Allen resided in Terre Haute, in 
his native state of Indiana. He was 
educated at DePauw University and in 
Germany at Munich and Heidelberg 
Universities. He was for several years 
a member of the staff of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, New York City, 
and head of its division of education. 
During 1919 and 1920, he was execu- 
tive secretary to Charles A. Beard, the 
director of the Bureau. 

Mr. Allen’s contribution to housing 
finds its memorialization in the fifth 
annual report of the Hartford Author- 
ity, published a month or so ago. It 
records a sound program of both war 
and low-rent housing—a program of 
2,551 homes bearing testimony to Mr. 
Allen’s ideals of “fuller living” for the 





ill-housed members of his community. 
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GUIDES FOR MEASURING THE SOCIAL EFFECTS 


OF PUBLIC HOUSING 


“The Social Effects of Public Hous- 
ing” should be a must on the reading 
list of every public housing adminis- 
trator and of those social scientists who 
are concerned that there be adequate 
preparation of data descriptive of the 
tenants in public housing. This booklet 
presents under one set of covers the 
results of two kinds of analyses as to 
the social characteristics of residents of 
public housing communities: first, a 
comparison of the former housing 
status of residents in relation to their 
present living conditions in public 
housing; then, an analysis of various 
social factors prevailing among resi- 
dents of public housing communities 
as compared with those affecting resi- 
dents of areas in which there are simi- 
lar economic and social conditions. 

As a presentation of acceptable meth- 
ods to be used in both types of study, 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Newark has made a real contribution 
to the socio-economic analysis of public 
housing. The statement of the writers’ 
approach to the problem and the details 
of determining the comparability of 
control areas to the housing projects 
commend themselves to the attention 
of housing administrators about to en- 
gage in similar studies. The writers 
seem quite cognizant of the limitations 
in their data and, in the conclusions to 
Part Three of the report, comparing the 
re-housed and controlled groups, they 
state clearly their appreciation of the 
unmeasurable factors inherent in the 
process of tenant selection. 

The report, unfortunately, is a curi- 
ous mixture of analyses by social scien- 
tists and of a presentation for publicity 
purposes. Testimonial letters, opinion 
polls, and conclusions slanted to meet 
the needs of the proponents for public 
housing detract from the adequacy of 
the study as a scientific document. This 
mixture of fact and publicity interpreta- 
tion makes it necessary that the user 
of the report pick his way very care- 
fully in order to avoid biases and 
inaccuracies in the presented data. 


Pitfalls 


While this reviewer commends 
highly the use of measures of statistical 
significance of the differences in rates 
between the housing projects and the 
comparable wards, it is important to 
point out that the report does not al- 
ways give a clear picture as to when 
these statistical comparisons hold and 
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Director, 
and Assistant Professor of Social Re- 


BERTRAM J. BLACK 


Bureau of Social Research, 
search School of Applied Social 


Sciences University of Pittsburgh 


Dr. Black's article was written 
as a review of a report recently 
published by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh, 
“The Social Effects of Public 
Housing,” written by Dr. Jay 
Rumney and Sara Shuman, which 
was briefly summarized in the 
May Journal of Housing. In his 
review, Dr. Black also refers to a 
second publication which the 
Authority has just released, 
“Public Housing Pays Dividends” 
a supplement, or summary, of the 
first report. This second publica- 
tion is a small, 12-page pam- 
phiet, attractively printed, de- 
signed for popular appeal. It 
uses the findings of the larger 
report to illustrate graphically to 
the general public the social ad- 
vantages of a public housing 
program. 


when they do not. For example, in the 
analysis of tuberculosis morbidity rates, 
the notation is made that the lower 
rates for the three projects combined, 
in comparison to the wards, in both 
1942 and 1943, are not sufficient to be 
statistically significant, but no mention 
is made as to the statistical significance 


in the lower project rates for white 
and Negro populations for the com 
bined 1942 and 1943 period. The 


reader is left with the impression that, 
in this latter rates are sig 
nificantly lower, whereas even a casual 
examination of the table raise 
questions on this point. Similar ques 
tion must be made in the summary 
presented for infant mortality, and to a 


case, the 


could 


lesser extent in other sections. 

The reviewer 
from statistical measures of difference 
in rates to dollar costs quite confusing 
in a pamphlet which purports to be 
a scientific presentation of facts. Such 
cost analyses are presented more clearly 
and validly as a matter of public inter 
pretation in a little pamphlet entitled 
“Public Housing Pays Dividends,” also 
produced by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Newark and based upon 
the findings of Dr. Rumney and Miss 
Shuman. While this reviewer has some 


finds the translation 


question about placing a dollar value 


on social benefits, by adding together 
the “savings” resulting from the re 
housing of project residents and from 
the provision by the Authority at its 
projects of such facilities as libraries, 
child care centers, playgrounds, and 
similar amenities normally provided by 
the city, the presentation in “Public 
Housing Pays Dividends” commends 
itself to public housing administrators 
as a neat way of simplifying complex 


data for presentation to the public. 
Over-Simplification 

“The Social Effects of Public Hous 
ing” would be a much stronger docu 
ment from the standpoint of the social 
scientist had there been less attempt at 
over-simplifying complex factors. In the 
section on tuberculosis morbidity rates, 
for example, the statement is made to 
the effect that “obviously a 
in the tuberculosis rate in the 
munity means a reduction in its relief 
load.” The inference here is to the 
effect that better housing reduces tuber 
culosis and, therefore, better housing 
reduces relief. 


reduction 


com 


Tuberculosis is such a 
complex illness in terms of a total social 
and economic environment that such 
a statement is quite an over-simplifi 
cation of fact. No one can gainsay the 
effect that more adequate living con 
ditions might have upon the control 
of a disease such as tuberculosis, but 
to make such a statement as 


show that the incidence of tuberculosis 


“our rates 


among the Negroes is greatly reduced 
by providing them with adequate hous 
ing at rents they could afford” is for 
ing a relationship between public hous 
ing and tuberculosis which is not con 
clusively proved by any data presented 
in this report. 

One of the obvious explanations for 
lower tuberculosis morbidity rates in 
the housing communities for the first 
years of their operation lies in the re 
sults of tenant selection policies. In 
the first place, it is not likely that 
families with tubercu 
losis will be accepted in housing com 


active cases ol 


munities where population density is 
rather high. In the second place, tuber- 
culosis is a contact illness and the larger 
the family group, the more likelihood 
there is of spread to other individuals 
in the family. If the Newark housing 
projects are similar to those in other 
parts of the country, there is a smaller 
proportion of housing units with larger 
and, therefore, a 


numbers of rooms 
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smaller proportion of larger-sized fami- 
lies in the projects than is true in other 
areas of the city of similar economic 
status, and this, too, would mitigate 
against the spread of tuberculosis to 
the same extent as is found in the 
slums. 


More Health Studies Needed 

Not as much care is given by the 
writers in their critical evaluation of 
other studies on the relationship be 
tween health and housing as would be 
warranted in a report of this kind. It 
is unfortunate that a comparison is 
presented between health and housing 
tor Welwyn Garden City, Letchworth, 
and Wythenshawe, with the slum dis- 
tricts of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, and other British cities. The 
writers must be aware that Welwyn 
Garden City and Letchworth are both 
middle-class, privately-owned, garden 
suburbs, and that Wythenshawe is a 
middle-class, publicly-owned, garden 
suburb. None of them accommodates 
families of the economic level found 
in the slum areas to which they are 
compared. 

Such studies as “The Social Effects 
of Public Housing” are badly needed 
and should be repeated. It is extremely 
heartening to note the recommenda- 
tion of the writers that follow-up inves- 
tigations be made along the lines of 
this study. This reviewer hopes that 
when such analyses are made, the 
presentation of the findings be divorced 
completely from the desires of the 
housing authority for material to be 
used for publicity. Housing admin- 
istrators, if they really desire to show 
the worth of public housing, must be 
able to accept the facts as they are. 
Time will show the real social effects 
of decent housing upon the populations 
moved from slum conditions to public 
housing communities. The housing ad- 
ministrator should never put himself 
in the position of claiming that lessened 
social ills are due to good housing 
alone. 





TWO NAHO COMMITTEES MEET 


Committee on Disposition of 
War Housing Prepares 
Recommendation 


NAHO's Committee on Disposition 
of War Housing met in Washington 
on May 15, under the Chairmanship 
of W. K. Peery, Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Vancouver, and drafted the outline of 
a suggested policy and overall pro- 
cedure on disposition, for recommenda- 
tion to the Board of Governors of the 
Association. Present at the meeting, in 
addition to Chairman Peery, were 
Committee members H. W. Blandford, 
Executive Director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Newport 
News, Virginia; Paul Brockway, City 
Engineer of the City of Wichita, 
Kansas; John M. Dobbs, Regional 
Representative of the Administrator of 
the National Housing Agency, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Frederic A. Fay, Tech 
nical Director of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia; George Fearn Jr., Executive 
Director of the Mobile Housing Board 
of the City of Mobile, Alabama; John 
Fournier, Chairman of the Housing 
Authority of the County of King, 
Washington; Mark Herley, Adminis- 
trative Assistant of the Detroit Hous- 
ing Commission; and R. S. Key, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Kingsport 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


John Schlarb, of Tacoma, whose 
arrival was delayed by a blizzard in 
Wyoming which interrupted air travel, 
met with members of the Committee 
informally on the next day and con- 
curred in the Committee report. Also 
in attendance at the Committee meet- 
ing were D. Elwood Caples, Chairman 
of the Vancouver Housing Authority 
and President of the Washington State 
Housing Commissioners Association, 
and R. J]. Temple, Superintendent of 








NOTEWORTHY FPHA MANUAL RELEASES 








Regional Director's Authorization to 
Modify Conversion Management 
Service Contracts 
Commissioner's Order, Manual Section 
3014:19, approved May 3, 1945. 
Authorizes Regional Directors to (1) 
reduce percentage of rent collections 
allowed contract managers of public 
conversion projects and (2) allow leas- 
ing fees to such managers for obtaining 
new tenants as vacancies occur with de- 
crease in war activity. 
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Estimating FPHA Annual Contribu- 
tions for 412 and 67! Developments 
Manual Section 3672:1, approved May 
7, 1945; effective May 15, 1945. 

Supersedes Section 3672:1, approved 
June 19, 1944; describes procedure for 
formulating estimates of annual con- 
tributions for locally-owned 412 and 
671 developments. Exhibits 1, 2, and 
3 illustrate the necessary forms to be 
used in preparing and filing the esti- 
mates. 


Operations of the Detroit Housing 
Commission. Absent were Committee 
members Floyd Covington, Commis- 
sioner of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles, and Russell 
F. O'Hara, Counsel to the Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo. 


Representing wide variations in local 
conditions throughout the country, the 
Committee found itself unanimous in 
its feeling that the local interest in war 
housing disposition is paramount and 
that the foundation of a satisfactory 
disposition policy must lie in local 
responsibility. The Committee's rec 
ommendations will be considered by 
the Board of Governors at a meeting 
to be held June ze 


Committee on Cooperative 
Public-Private Activities 
Holds First Meeting 


Undertaking to examine problems otf 
mutual -concern to public and private 
housing, the Committee on Coopera- 
tive Activities of Housing Authorities 
and Private Housing Interests held its 
initial meeting in Washington on May 
18. Chairman Roland R. Randall 
opened the meeting with the declara- 
tion that the work of the Committee 
offers an outstanding opportunity for 
constructive accomplishment. In addi 
tion to Mr. Randall (see the May 
Journal of HOUSING, pages 71 and 
76) the following Committee members 
were present: Walter Aiken, Atlanta; 
E. N. Ayer, San Francisco; Miles 
Colean, Washington, D. C.; James 
Downs, Jr., Chicago; Earle S. Draper, 
Washington, D. C.; E. D. Hollinshead, 
Pittsburgh; Thomas ]. Hundley, New 
port News; L. E. Mahan, St. Louis; 
and Joseph Nevin, Newark. 


Convinced that the job of the Com- 
mittee is more than merely producing 
statements about the desirability of 
cooperation, the members present at 
the meeting began the formulation of a 
program of work for the Committee 
that is designed to identify areas of 
common concern to private and public 
housing, to examine possible points 
of conflict of interest, and to develop 
means of cooperation that will facili- 
tate the proper operations of both. 


The next meeting of the Committee 
is scheduled for mid-July, to be held 
in Denver, by which time the roster 
of the Committee will have been com- 
pleted. A two-or three day meeting 
is expected. 
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THE PIED PIPER 
OF 





RAMONA GARDENS 


The story of a management technique 
for adjusting families of many races 
and creeds to democratic living in a 


housing development. 


FRANK WILKINSON, 


lousing Manager, Ramona Gardens 
ousing Authority of the City of Los Angeles 


Ramona Gardens, a 610-unit devel- 
opment, was the first of the FPHA- 
aided developments to be constructed 
and managed by the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Los Angeles. Be 
cause the development was fully occu- 
pied at the time of Pearl Harbor, the 
original occupancy standards regarding 
low income and substandard housing 
requirements have been maintained 
throughout the period of the war. 

The families at 
represent all and na- 
tional origins. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the families are Mexican Amer- 
icans, 15 per cent are Negro Ameri- 
cans, and the balance comprise a wide 
variety of other American’ groups. 
Recognizing that many of these fam- 
were experiencing intercultural 
living for the first time in their lives, 
a positive program has been carried on 
by resident groups and the manage- 
ment for the purpose of aiding and ex- 
pediting the families in their adjust- 
ment to this phase of democratic living. 


Ramona Gardens 


races, creeds, 


ilies 


The Story Hour 


One of the most effective techniques 
which has been developed is the Story 
Hour, an idea originated by one of the 
residents, Mark Keats. Every after- 
noon at 5:30, Keats dons the costume 
of the legendary Pied Piper, and starts 
a thirty minute walk throughout the 
development. Children by the score 
fall in behind him, developing a ser- 
pentine parade. When the procession 
has the development, Keats 
leads the long string of youngsters to 
the community recreation center. They 
troop into the hall talking and laugh- 
ing, playing pranks on one another, 
scuffing, and scrapping for front row 
seats, until Keats raises his hands for 
order. Then they stand up and face 
the flag. It is something to watch this 
motley group pledge allegiance to the 
flag. A little four year old Negro girl 
with a bright yellow bow in her hair, 
whose voice rises clearly above the rest 

. and to the republic for which it 
stands with liberty and justice 
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for all... She looks startled when 
she sees she has finished before the 
others. 


Keats starts to tell his story and you 
can see why the children flock to hear 
him. First of all, he chooses characters 
from the history of the various coun 
the United Nations. 
He selects his story characters right out 


tries comprising 
of the audience and the boys and girls 
chosen each time stand in front and 
he points to them as he tells of their 
adventure. He tells the stories replete 


with gestures and home-made sound 
effects. 
“Pancho, the Aviator” 
The first is the story ol “Pancho, 


the Aviator.” Pancho and his friends 
fly some P-38's over the Atlantic in or 
der to aid in the fight against the 
Nazis and The 
how they notify an American convoy 
of the presence of a submarine, and 
tells of all the thrilling adventures and 
mishaps that the boys encounter before 
they finally reach their European des 
tination. The friends of Pancho, the 
Mexican American, include Dave Gold 
berg, the Jewish American; Johnny 
Smith, the Negro American; Jimmy 
Murphy, the Irish American; etc. The 
children learn through the experience 
and excitement of each story that all 
races and all creeds are brothers, and 
that they work together and fight to 
gether to win the war against Amer 


fascists. story relates 


ica’s fascist enemies. 

Then Keats spins another yarn, a 
homely story out of Mexican history 
something about the early life of 
Benito Juarez, the great Mexican liber 
ator. Keats draws several parallels be 
tween the life of Juarez and the life 
of our own great Abraham Lincoln. 

Entr’acte 

Some of the children who can dance 
or play an instrument, or perform in 
some other way, do their acts between 
stories. By the time the Story Hour 
is finished, the doors and 
crowded, not only with children, but 
with parents who have come to listen. 


aisles are 


And so, in this small way, progress 


is made in instilling democratic ideals 
and virtues into the minds of the youth 
of this new community. 

Keats put one of his stories in writ 
ing during 1944, and submitted it to 
the William R. Scott, Inc., Publishing 
Co., in New York City. To the pride 
of the entire community, the 
‘Sancho and His Stubborn Mule.” 
accepted and has been widely circu 
lated throughout the United States as 


story, 


was 


an example of good children’s litera 
ture. Keats’ fame as teller has 
spread to other parts of the community 
in the East Side of Los Angeles and 
1944 he 


called on to lead his “Pied Piper” le 


a story 


during the summer of was 


gions through several other intercul 


tural communities. 


NAHO’S MIDWEST 
REGIONAL COUNCIL 
INITIATES ACTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Working 
NAHO's 
this 


through committees, 
Midwest 


spring 


Regional Council 
launched a program di 
rected toward increased membership 
participation in Council activities and 
toward the improvement of local au 
thority administrative practice. 

A Public Relations 
headed by Mrs. Ruth Schmiedeskamp 
of Quincy, Illinois, on which Messrs. 
Milton Shufro of Chicago and Clarence 
Keller of South Bend are serving, in 
April began publication of a Monthly 
Letter. The Committee’s 
to encourage local housing authorities 


Committee, 


purpose Is 


to tell the story of their activities to 
the public by as many means as pos 
sible. Through its Monthly Letter, the 
Committee cites examples of good pub 
lic relations practice in various cities 
throughout the region, suggests issues 
which can be made the basis of effec 
tive news or feature stories, and carries 
news items of public relations interest. 


The first been ac 
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two Letters have 





companied by reproductions of news- 
paper articles that have appeared in 
local papers throughout the region. 
Committee on Management 

A second committee, on Manage- 
ment Improvement, is cooperating with 
FPHA’s regional staff in the develop 
ment of a program for the study of 
management practices. K. A. Parmelee 
of Gary is Chairman, with Edward 
Ouren of Omaha and Elmer Jolly of 
Peoria serving as members. The Com- 
mittee has already distributed to local 
authorities in the region a sheet show- 
ing national average operating costs 
and has asked each authority to com- 
plete the sheet by tabulating its own 
operating costs—then comparing and 
analyzing any differences. Also, as a 
result of the Committee’s 
mendations, FPHA now distributes 
quarterly to local authorities a report 
of income and expense for all develop 
ments in the region. To make these 
figures available as promptly as pos 
sible each quarter, the Committee has 
urged local authorities to submit their 


fiscal FPHA 


recom 


reports to on schedule. 
The Management Improvement 
Committee has also reported that 


FPHA is soon to undertake “manage- 
ment audits” of all the high and low 
operational cost experience in the re- 
gion, with findings to be made avail- 
able to all the region’s authorities 
through the NAHO committee and 
through visits of FPHA _ representa- 
tives. The Committee has urged the 
authorities selected for audit to keep 
a record of operating techniques and 
problems as a basis for discussion when 
the audits are made. 

A third Regional committee has also 
been appointed—a Committee on 
Memberships, headed by Elmer Suc- 
kow of Springfield, Illinois, on which 
Erwin Meinert of St. Louis and Charles 
Habekost of Granite City, are serving. 

Since the first of the year, Milton 
Shufro, the President, has 
called two meetings of the Executive 
Committee (which also serves as the 
Advisory Committee to consult with 
the regional offices of the National 
Housing Agency and FPHA). Both 
meetings were well attended and were 
the starting point for the committee 
activities summarized above. 


Council’s 


At the last meeting of the Execu 
tive Committee, which was held May 
4, it was agreed that the Council would 
co-sponsor with the Region II] FPHA 
office a working conference of local 
authority executive directors for a dis- 
cussion of overall administrative prac- 
tices. The conference has been tenta- 
tively scheduled for June 28 and 29, to 
be held in Chicago. 
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HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 


Above is St. John the Evangelist Church, built in 1943 with $5000 contributed 
by tenants of Charter Oak Terrace, a 1000-unit war housing development in 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
held in the Terrace community hall. 
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ERNEST J. BOHN was headlined 
in a recent issue of the Cleveland Press 
“best qualified to be mayor of 
Cleveland, to serve during the city’s 
important postwar years.” That state 
ment (carried as a full-spread, banner 
headline) was followed by a half-page 
editorial, accompanied by a picture of 
Mr. Bohn. His housing and city plan 
ning record were cited as leading qual- 
ifications for the job. 


as 


E. N. AYER, Chairman of the 
Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco, received a 
letter early in May from Rear Admiral 
M. S. Tisdale the United States 
Navy, commending him on his “com 
plete and wholehearted cooperation” 
in obtaining and managing housing 
for the approximately 16,000 employees 
of the Naval Drydocks at Hunters 
Point. Admiral Tisdale said: “The 
U. S. Navy places a very high value 
on certain personal qualities and at 
tributes of leadership. These 
votion to the Nation’s best interests, 
loyalty, courage in the face of opposi 
tion, capacity for direct action, and 
forehandedness. You in your capacity 
as Chairman of the . . . Housing Au- 


ot 


are de- 


thority have demonstrated these 
qualities and attributes again and 
again. Under your leadership, the 


Authority has rendered to the Navy 
and the U. S. Naval Drydocks, 


to 


In the year before the church was built, services were 


Hunters Point, an invaluable support- 
ing service. For your fine and effective 
cooperation, so freely given, we wish 
to express our deepest gratitude.” 


DR. WALTER CURT BEH- 
RENDT, professor of city planning 
and housing at Dartmouth College, 
died on April 26. Dr. Behrendt had 
been at Dartmouth since 1941, having 
previously taught at the University of 
Buffalo and acted as Technical Direc- 
tor for the Buffalo City Planning As- 
He came to this country 
from Germany in 1934, where he had 
been active as a housing official and as 
the author of housing and planning 
books and articles. 


sociation. 


HELEN A. SHUFORD, former As 
sistant Director for NAHO’s Washing- 
ton Office, was married early in May 
to Lt. Charles Slayman of the United 
States Navy. She had been in NAHO’s 
Chicago office for a few weeks during 
April, working on some special assign- 
ments for the Association. When Lt. 
Slayman returned unexpectedly from 
Pacific duty, she left Chicago to meet 
him in Washington and was later mar- 
ried there; they then San 
Diego, where Lt. Slayman is now on 
duty. (All this took place at such a 
high speed that we never did get all 
the facts straight 
not guarantee that we have reported 
correctly and in full on Helen's new 
name; we do not know just when the 
marriage took place; we do not know 
just where, how, or when she can be 
reached. ) 


drove to 


for example, we do 
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MANAGEMENT'S USE OF PROJECT SERVICES 








The Executive Secretary of NAHO’s Management Division, Ellis Ash, asks, and 
answers, some questions about the value of project services as a management tool. 


In order to perform its job effec- 
tively, management has been forced 
to discover many new operating meth- 
ods—and improve on some old ones. 
The pressure to develop new and im- 
proved techniques has been _particu- 
larly strong during the war, with the 
volume of public housing construc- 
tion enormously increased. Frequently, 
management appears to have been stale- 
mated temporarily because it did not 
fully understand its job. Without that 
understanding, the kinds of tools neces- 
sary for performance have, of course, 
been difficult to define. What is known 
as “project services” falls into this 
classification. 

It is incorrect, of course, to say that 
project services are a strictly wartime 
innovation. The management of large- 
scale housing has always given lip 
service, at least, to many of the activi- 
ties now designated as project services. 
In the past we have officially referred 
to such activities as “tenant relations,” 
“community relations,” “community 
activities,’ or by some similar term. 

The term “project services,” by its 
very innocuousness, may be partially 
responsible for the fact that project 
service activities have not caught on 
in some management programs. The 
importance of isolating the reasons 
for the failure of project services ac- 
tivities to become accepted as a neces- 
sary method of management is em- 
phasized when one reviews the 
substantial contributions that these 
activities have made to many present 
local housing programs. 

Meantime, even though we may not 
like the term “project services,” its 
present use in our business of man- 
agement requires that it be preserved 
until a more descriptive and acceptable 
term can be found. Meantime, too, it 
is to be hoped that project service 
“specialists,” in particular, will direct 
attention toward gaining a more wide- 
spread understanding of their skills and 
will work toward developing a descrip- 
tion of them that can be used as a 
selling device. 

A Method of Management 

There is no lack of appreciation on 
the part of those responsible for guid- 
ing the project services program in 
public housing as to the role which 
such activities should play. For ex- 


ample, Miss Hilda Smith, Chief of 


Project Services for FPHA, has re- 
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There has been much discussion of 
the extent to which those 
known in public housing management 
as “project services” should be pro 
vided as a part of the “housing prod 
uct’ that is delivered to the tenant. 
Obviously, public housing must be 
more than mere shelter, and public 
housing management must be more 
than mere rent collection and property 
maintenance. How much more? 

Several lines of inquiry suggest 
themselves. One projects itself beyond 
public 
ment in general and is concerned with 
the extent to which the need for activi 
ties that constitute the “more than” 
shelter is related to levels of family 
income. Another is concerned with the 
responsibility of housing management 
for such activities, as against the re 
sponsibility of the local government. 
The proper 
functional, or it may be on the basis 
of intensity of service. Or it may be 
as much of the organization of public 
administration 1s 
pedienc y. 

Mr. Ash’s article assumes a high de 
gree of management responsibility for 
seeing that “project service” activities 
are provided. The Journal invites com 
ments, both on the article itself and on 
the assumptions underlying it. (Inci 
dentally, we continue to dislike the 
term “project” as applied to a com 
pleted housing development. We pa 
tiently repeat that a project ts some 
thing proposed, and we refuse to con 
sider completed housing as still being 
“projected.” ) 


activities 


housing to housing manage 


division here may be 


on the basis of ex 


peated again and again that project 
services are more than a conglomera 
tion of activities. She has described 
project services as “a relationship be 
tween residents and management—it 
is a method of management.” She has 
added that “this relationship is the 
key to a successful program of group 
activity.” If we are to be guided by 
an acceptance that houses are built 
for people and if we agree with a 
statement of FPHA Commissioner 
Klutznick’s that “we must build a 
sense of living into our housing proj 
ects,’ then we must facilitate man 
agement’s use of project services. 

An elaboration of the purposes and 
techniques of project services is found 


in Miss Smith’s talk to the Project 
Services Conferences in FPHA Regions 
VI and VII last year, titled “Housing 
Projects are More Than Bricks and 
Mortar.” She said, in part: 

“This program (of project services) 
has too often been translated in terms 
of numbers; the goal is considered to 
be accomplished if 200 people turn 
out for a dance. But what do numbers 
métan if relationships between people 
and management are unfriendly? The 
manager who sends the girls applying 
rooms to the sheriff's 
office for their first interview, where 


for dormitory 


they are given a list of ‘don'ts for 
living, will never be able to win their 
cooperation W hen it comes to keeping 
the buildings in order or cutting down 
electrical costs. Given a friendly re 
lationship and mutual good will, many 
other things will happen that are im 
plicit in a well-ordered, harmonious 
community life. 


Good Will Not Enough 


“But good will alone is not enough. 
Areas of authority and_ responsibility 
for managers and residents alike must 
be defined and recognized; the place 
of the outside agency and its functions 
must be carefully outlined; and the 
mechanics of organization, in order to 
get people working together in an 
efficient way, must be discussed and 
clearly understood. This sort of analysis 
and clarification of responsibility should 
be the first step in any Project Serv 
ices program, or indeed, in any hous 
ing project. And many managers agree 
that the best channel for cooperation 
is through some type of resident com 
mittee or resident council. 

“Project Services, therefore, may be 
interpreted first as relationship, then 
as services, then as activities, in this 
order. It is a sound theory of FPHA 
that the residents of the housing proj 
ects are citizens of the-larger com 
munity and as citizens should have 
active relations with outside groups 
The full use of community resources 
is necessary if we are to help the 
residents create a normal life under 
war conditions. And in this effort 
toward practical community organiza 
tion, managers and Project 
Advisers can give much needed help.” 


Services 


The record of contributions made by 
project services to many programs dur 
ing past years has already been men 
tioned. Annual reports of local hous 
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ing authorities provide eloquent testi- 
mony to the fact that there has been 
an increased volume of tenant activities 


in occupied housing developments, 
both war and low-rent. Periodical re- 
ports made by executive directors to 
their local authority commissioners 
usually include summaries of tenant 
activities currently under way. Tenant 
newspapers, which have greatly in- 
creased in number within the past two 
or three years, reflect a mounting in 
terest in tenant activities. It is probably 
safe to say that many of these activities 
would have developed without the 
guidance of project service thinking, 
but this assumption, if correct, only 
re-emphasizes the soundness of ac- 
cepting project services as a part of 
management methods. 


Challenge to Management 

The wide array of activities that 
have been initiated and are now going 
operations in many housing develop 
ments would seem to prove that people, 
when identified with a group, can and 
do cooperate to achieve mutual benefits. 
It is the transfer of this natural and 
inescapable group phenomenon to the 
use of management which is the par 
ticular challenge to management. It 
must be understood that it is a chal- 
lenge to management and not to 
“projects services” as a section of man- 
agement operation. Competent project 
services personnel can perform effec- 
tively only with the blessing of man- 
agement—which includes the desire on 
the part of management to use project 
services techniques in order to perform 
a good all-around management job. 
Then, and only then, will project serv- 
ices help to bring about a tenant main- 
tenance program, improve rent collec- 
tion, and assist management otherwise. 

Project services personnel can not 
operate effectively in a vacuum, un- 
related to the remainder of the man- 
agement program. Most managers will 
not dispute the fact that they must 
have property maintenance programs 
and that they need facilities for col- 
lecting rent. But some managers are 
unwilling to recognize that the de 
velopment and preservation of desir- 
able relations between management and 
tenants are equally necessary. 

It has been mentioned that one of 
the difficulties in achieving general 
acceptance of the necessity for pro- 
grams of good tenant-management re- 
lations may be the descriptive term 
applied to such programs—the “proj- 
ect seyvices” term. This difficulty seems 
to boil down to the fact that the name 
is empty in meaning and requires an 
elaborate explanation before it becomes 
understandable. It has been suggested, 
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further, that other difficulties are re- 
lated to a lack of general knowledge 
of housing and its purposes—a lack 
which still prevails among a large 
proportion of housing personnel. 
Also many well intentioned project 
services staff members have failed to 
recognize that they have a_responsi- 
bility for seeing that their specialty 
is presented in such a way that it 
becomes recognized as an integral part 
of the total management job. Occa- 
sionally they are so unaware of the 
importance of such integration, that 
they concern themselves _ principally 
with playing games with the kids and 
promoting bingo parties. On the other 
hand, some housing managers enjoy 
the appearance of the finely equipped 
and frequently elaborate _ physical 
plants which have been built in most 
housing developments to aid the proj- 
ect services program, but their pleasure 
in knowing of the plants’ physical 
existence may not include a desire toe 
have the facilities used. The equiva 
lent of “keep off the grass” signs 
characterize the point of view of these 
managers toward tenant activities. 
Other managers, while they like the 
idea of project services and have gone 
so far as to employ specialized staff 
members to carry out such programs, 
seem to feel that the mere addition 
of this type of personnel to a manage- 
ment staff guarantees that satisfactory 
relations have been established with 
tenants. For them, it does not seem 
to be important that project services 
personnel be included in staff con- 
ferences or as planning participants. 


Group Activities Feared 

The difficulties of assuring project 
services a proper place in the man- 
agement program may also arise from 
misconceptions on the part of person- 
nel higher than reviewed thus far. 
Some directors and even 
some housing commissioners may not 
want to see their tenants become “too 
active.” 


executive 


The expression of a natural 
group reaction may seem dangerous to 
them and, from their point of view, it 
might seem to be management's func- 
tion to stamp out incipient expressions 
of group interest rather than to channel 
them to assist management. 

Maybe this is the time to appraise 
both the so-called project services pro- 
grams and attitudes toward them. It 
is suggested that a few simple ques- 
tions applied to each going tenant 
activity or potential activity in a man- 
agement program would be of value 
in analyzing the role which should 
be played by management. Questions 
of this kind have been used by Miss 
Smith in training programs where the 
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objective is to establish the respective 
responsibilities for management and 
tenants in the conduct of a group 
activity. She states that both man- 
agement and tenants need to ask what 
their respective responsibilities are to 
the other and what kinds of decisions 
and actions are necessary if they are 
to fulfill these responsibilities. 

Undoubtedly, many other tests can 
be applied to a project services pro- 
gram to evaluate its effectiveness. We 
are told that “there is no magic form- 
ula” for developing a completely ac- 
ceptable program. The real test in 
this instance, as with other phases of 
management's job, is whether or not 
the purpose for which housing is built 
is being fulfilled. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the housing is temporary 
or permanent—people are tenants in 
either case. As we understood one war 
housing tenant to have said: “Yes, 
the houses may be temporary, but our 
lives are permanent and what happens 
here has a permanent effect.” 

Elsewhere in this’ month’s Journal 
(Page 93) there is a description of 
the “Pied Piper of Ramona Gardens.” 
Here, in essence, will be found an 
example of what is being talked about 
when project services are discussed. 
This story gives form to what may 
seem to have been the intangibles with 
which this statement has dealt. It re- 
lates theories to the realities of a hous- 
ing development for which manage- 
ment has a high degree of responsi- 
bility. 

“Project services” bring only one 
useful tool to the management job— 
but the importance of that tool should 
not be overlooked. 

If you are overlooking it—why? 
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AMERICAN-SOVIET 
BUILDING CONFERENCE 
INITIATES EXCHANGE 
OF BUILDING FACTS 


Meeting in New York on May 4 and 
5, American and Soviet building repre- 
sentatives discussed housing problems 
and proposals of mutual interest. To 
initiate an exchange of building and 
trade information, the Architects Com- 
mittee of the American-Soviet National 
Council brought together representa- 
tives of the Soviet Purchasing Com- 
mission and American government ofh- 
cials, architects, engineers, contractors, 
and manufacturers. Russian and Amer- 
ican authorities spoke on various tech- 
nical aspects of the building industry 
during four all-day panel discussions 
running concurrently on May 5. May 
4 was devoted mainly to exhibit view- 
ing and a special dinner meeting. The 
panels covered the following subjects: 

I—Building Industry Organization 

The discussion centered on statistical 
information on the relation between 
man-hours and volume of construction; 
functions of the architect, engineer, 
and builder; training and apprentice- 
ship practices; standardization; research 
and prefabrication. 

11—Prefabrication 

Characteristics of American prefab- 
ricated houses, history of Soviet pre- 
fabrication, and wartime and postwar 
prefabrication in both countries were 
the principal subjects of discussion. 

I11—Industrial Buildings 

Main features of this panel con- 
cerned social background of industrial 
buildings in America, and design and 
wartime experience of industrial build- 
ings in the Soviet Union. 

1V—Mechanical Systems and Utili- 
ties of the Small House 

Specialists in electrical systems, heat- 
ing devices, and plumbing equipment 
outlined American and Soviet methods 
with respect to small homes. 

A transcript of the proceedings has 
been made. and may be generally 
available later. 

The Architects Committee was or- 
ganized a little over a year ago under 
the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, which has as its pur- 
pose the fostering of permanent friend- 
ship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union through the inter- 
change of technical experience and 
data in various professions. NAHO 
Executive Director Pomeroy is one of 
the Vice-Chairmen of the Committee, 
representing housing. Other profes- 
sional groups affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council include Musicians, Art- 
ists, and Scientists Committees. 
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A Maintenance Superintendent's 
View of Housing 


FLOYD E. TALIAFERRO 
Superintendent of Maintenance 
James Weldon Johnson Homes 

Philadelphia 


In nineteen hundred and forty, the 
first housing project for the low- 
bracket bread winners in Philadelphia 
provoked a new line of thought in my 
experiences as an engineer. To light 
the first fires under the new boilers 
and start the first pumps and motors, 
thrilled me. I still wonder if it filled 
me with satisfaction or alarm. 

My first interest was in the _per- 
formance of the equipment—next in 
its life and durability. | pondered over 
the economy of coal, oil, water, and 
electricity. Since I had visions of mov- 
ing further up than a fireman, I paid 
close attention to every detail of op 
eration as I came in contact with it. 
The temperature control system, which 
needed balancing in the homes as well 
as the boiler room, presented an inter- 
esting problem. There had been no 
provisions made for washing and clean- 
ing the nine boiler rooms. No plans 
had been made to take waste water 
from boiler drains. Many adjustments 
had to be made to operate the equip- 
ment so that it would give the best 
possible service and have the best pos- 
sible appearance, with the least waste 
of mechanical and human power. 

I pictured the situation as one of 
entering a big school with no teachers. 
Human Interest 
After eighteen months of intense 
study and operation of heating and 
pumping equipment, I realized that 
mechanical efficiency was of short 

duration without the human touch. 

There was much to consider about 
the types and classes of tenants being 
served. To what extent were they ap- 
preciating our management and main- 
tenance service? 

After attending a housing institute 
at the administration building, | I 
learned what was expected of housing 
management and supervision. One of 
the authorities said: “Your project is 
judged by its dirtiest back yard.” I 
realized what he meant. They are 
interested in clean walks, neat shrub- 
bery, even lawns, shining brass, un- 
marked walls, clean windows and 
shades. They certainly never would 
tolerate broken windows or doors, dirty 
paint, or strewn paper and rubbish. 

My attention was immediately drawn 
toward the ruthless, unstable children, 
who seemed determined to destroy 


everything. They were running over 
lawns, pulling down fences, breaking 
glass, and detacing walls. It took some 
time for me to plan an approach to 
deal with them tactfully. I decided 
that it was a period of freedom for 
them and they were just getting rid 
of pent-up energy. I recalled some of 
my experience as a child with very 
few privileges. I felt that these young 
sters should be understood and guided 
rather than scolded. My interest was 
centered more upon giving them a 
feeling of security and a share in help- 
ing to make and keep this a_ better 
place to live. To carry out the ideals 
of the Housing Authority, I must get 
the children’s cooperation. My first 
steps were to organize them and get 
them interested in better and cleaner 
homes, and to eliminate vandalism. 

It was necessary to prove to them 
that the things which they did and 
which were thought smart by their 
companions, detracted from their char- 
acter in the eyes of the public. Further 
teaching and training of the children 
for the purpose of encouraging more 
respect for their homes, would lift 
much responsibility and great burdens 
from the management and mainte- 
nance staff. The sooner tenants rea 
lized their responsibility and showed 
personal pride in their surroundings, 
the sooner all other people in the com- 
munity would desire living conditions 
similar to theirs. 

I contend that it is the duty of the 
management and maintenance officials 
to continually call groups together and 
reason with them concerning their re- 
sponsibilities as parents and desirable 
citizens. There is always a place in 
the meetings to praise and commend 
efforts and accomplishments. 

Time is well spent in conducting 
fathers’ and mothers’ clubs and in im- 
pressing parents with the fact that their 
children will be the adult citizens of 
tomorrow and that their conduct will 
reflect their home training. 

Housing contributes to the social de- 
velopment of a community through its 
influences on family life. It should 
provide a background of peace and 
security. 

All employees should be courteous 
and polite to all tenants. If the em- 
ployees are not efficient, they should be 
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trained and not left to chance learning. 
Each branch of the work should be 
organized and each employee should 
be impressed with the fact that a good 
leader must first be a good follower. 
Each man’s response to a situation has 
its effect upon the whole unit. 

It is my opinion that the superin- 
tendent’s duty is to make his men feel 
at ease. He should give orders in a 
tone in which he would like to receive 
them himself. The most retiring man 
on his force may have a vital sugges- 
tion for the program. Convening with 
the men and allowing them to express 
their ideas, injects a bit of personal in- 
terest into the working routine. A 
suggestion box may be placed at a con- 
venient spot, into which each man may 
drop written suggestions. The contents 
of the box may serve as a source of in- 
terest at meetings or at private con- 
ferences—depending on the nature of 
the contribution. Some consideration 
should be shown to the contributors if 
their ideas are used or even tried. 

Boiler Rooms and Maintenance 

The chance training of men as fire- 
men or mechanics is very expensive to 
the housing program, both in time and 
in materials. A fireman must know 
how to check his boiler meters, pumps, 
and valves properly. He must know 
the functions of each. In order to be a 
good trouble shooter in case the auto- 
matic valves refuse to work, he must 
be well acquainted with the electrical 
side of his job. He should know his 
by-pass valve and how it works. 

He should check his bearings for oil 
circulation by feeling with his hands. 
Checking of water gauges is most vital. 

Green coals make hot ash pits and 
cause a loss of time when men remove 
ashes. Too much steam surrounds the 
men when they have to use water hoses 
continually. Boiler rooms must be kept 
clean. 

Heat Complaints 

Eighty-five per cent of the causes of 
heat complaints are found in the boiler 
room. Before checking a heat unit, 
one should know the temperature of 
the water that is being circulated from 
the boiler room that supplies a_par- 
ticular building. If the fireman allows 
water to fall low in the boiler, it drains 
the radiators in the unit and causes the 
radiators to become air-bound. To 
avoid this, boilers should be kept full 
of water at all times. To save fuel and 
labor, tubes and soot chambers should 
be cleaned often. The stack dampers 
should be balanced, the expansion tank 
checked and drained every week to 
determine water levels. These checks 
promote a higher efficiency of boilers. 

Saboteurs of an efficient maintenance 
program are: unchecked fittings and 
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Slow, Steady Relaxation of Price, 
Production, and Manpower 
Controls 

WPB, OPA, and WMC are con- 
centrating conversion 
problems, with relaxation of controls 
moving. at a slow, but steady rate. 
The basis for the relaxations are armed 
services statements of Pacific war 
needs, with the result that cutbacks 
will be scheduled at the rate of 15 
per cent by early August and 40 per 
cent a year trom now. 

To direct the reconversion program, 
WPB in April set up a Committee on 
“Period One’”—to study problems aris 
ing during the interval between VE- 
Day and the defeat of Japan. Some 
200 of the 420 WPB limitation and 
conservation orders on materials and 


seriously on 


production have already been revoked. 
However, because of the continued 
scarcity of certain key materials, not 
ably lumber, chemicals, and plumbing 
fixtures, there is little expectation that 
the basic construction control order, 
L-41, will soon be revoked. 

Official thinking on home-building 
restrictions is summarized in Recon- 
version Director Vinson’s May 10 re- 
port, The War: Phase Two. 

“Restrictions on home building will 
not end until manpower and materials 
are generally available. At least 250,- 
000 homes and apartments are expected 
to be built during the next 12 months, 
although the figure might be as high 
as 400,000. Essential repairs can be 
made now.” 

Hawaiian Housing Needs 

FPHA Commissioner Klutznick was 
in Hawaii early in May following re- 
lease of A Report on the Pearl Harbor- 
Honolulu Area by the Congested Areas 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 


parts; waste of oil and coal; leakage in 
pumps and meters; extra rotation of 
meters; cracked paint; broken windows 
and screens; broken walks; sagging 
fences; indifferent employees; tactless 
supervision; non-cooperative crew; lag- 
ging interest. 

Mechanical operations are 
Houses are material things. Mainten- 
ance personnel and management are 
paid actors. Tenants are just people. 
Saboteurs are challenges to all en- 
deavors. A union of all these links, 
combined with foresight and supported 
by cooperation, practical skill, a sense 
of responsibility, and the will to win, 
are the gist of successful housing. 


lifeless. 
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Naval Affairs. The report reviewed the 
general situation in the area, indicating 
housing as the “paramount problem.” 
It set the need for housing at 11,000 
units, 1,000 of which have already 
been programmed and 1,000 more of 
which are to be allocated as soon as 
additional Lanham Act money is made 
available. Further, it asked NHA to 
“dispatch its most efficient and capable 
housing expediter to the area immedi- 
ately to initiate this program without 
delay. 
speed.” 
Wallace Outlines Construction 
Industry Program Before Senate 
Small Business Committee 
Beginning on May 8, Senator Mur 
rays Small Business Committee held 
hearings to consider the basic ques- 
tions that will confront the construc- 
tion industry at the end of the war. 


Top need is maximum 


First witness was Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace, who outlined what he regards 
as the major responsibilities of the 
Department of Commerce in stabilizing 
the construction industry. He called 
for (1) development and interpreta 
tion of better factual information for 
use by industry and as a guide to 
public policy; (2) analysis of industry 
objectives in terms of general business 
and government policies; (3) promo- 
tion of technological developments 
leading to better structures and lower 
costs, This program parallels objectives 
commonly ascribed to any overall 
agency that might succeed NHA after 
the war and seems to conform to a 
request of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce made in April, to establish a 
Construction Division within the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Other witnesses to appear before the 
Committee were: Dr. Robinson New- 
comb, WPB director of construction 
research, who expressed the belief that 
it may be from three to five years 
after the defeat of Japan before the 
construction industry will be able to 
achieve its “normal” level of 11 per 
cent of total national income; Malcolm 
Pirnie of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, who recommended a 
six-point program that would enable 
private and public building to get 
under way as soon as materials and 
labor become available; Beardsley 
Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy and 
Company; and J. Frederic Dewhurst, 
economist for the Twentieth Century 


Fund. 
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Inter-Project Competition 
Results in Improved Grounds 
and Building Care 


In order to spur on tenants and man- 
agement personnel alike to improve the 
appearance of its five housing proper- 
ties, the South Portland Housing Au- 
thority (Maine) has initiated a pro- 
gram of inter-project competition, The 
competition is based on a series of in- 
spections held over a three-month pe- 
riod, made by three members of the 
executive staff, acting as judges. Each 
judge makes one inspection per month 
and the winning project is determined 
by a point-scoring system. Each in- 
spection covers four major features of 
the properties: (1) grounds and streets, 
(2) administration building, (3) ex- 
terior of buildings, and (4) improve- 
ments or innovations. Under the last 
category, credit is given for any im- 
provements or new ideas that may have 
been developed by the management 
personnel which add to the appearance 
of the project or improve the efficiency 
of any of its operations. 

Under “grounds and streets,” the in- 
spection covers public areas, including 
streets, tenant areas, and administra- 
tion building area. The “administra- 
tion building” includes the office, pro- 
ject space, the maintenance 
shop and heater room, and maintenance 
storage space. Trash stations and ap- 
purtenances are reviewed under “ex- 
terior of buildings.” “Improvements” 
includes all of the above. 

For each major category a maximum 
score of 25 points is allowed, so that 
a perfect score would total 100. The 
25 points for each major division are 
in turn broken down into point values 
for poor, fair, good, and excellent. 
The only departure from the foregoing 
is in the fourth category (“improve- 
ments or innovations”) where a total 
25-point score is assigned if there has 
been any achievement under any of its 
subdivisions. 

Irwin Altman, Executive Director of 
the Authority, states that to date the 
competition has shown excellent re- 
sults, in that general appearance of 
the properties has improved consider- 
ably, with many new ideas and im- 
provements having been developed 
through the initiative of project em- 
ployees. Tenants are said to be show- 
ing real interest in the competition, 
inserting notices, for example, in the 
newspapers which they issue, request- 
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Hints to the Housing Manager 


ing the cooperation and joint effort of 
the group. 

The quarterly award to the winning 
project is a flag suitably inscribed, 
which is hung from the project flag 
pole and which is retained until the 
end of the next quarterly competition. 
If a former winner repeats its victory, 
the project retains possession of the 
flag; if not, the flag moves on. 


Pictures Tell the Story of Poor 
Tenant Maintenance 


(Editorial Note: We try to credit 
the innovator of successful manage 
ment techniques whenever possible. 


Occasionally, we hear about something 
which sounds good, but the origin of 
which is unknown. The following is 
typical. John Egan, FPHA’s Assistant 
Commissioner for Project Management, 
has told us about the procedure and 
we understand that it was observed by 
Commissioner Klutznick during one 
of his trips to the West Coast.) 

The manager of a large development 
was perplexed by his inability to get 
certain tenants to improve the appear 
ance of their yards and other exterior 
features of their units, for the care of 
which they had assumed responsibility. 
Finally, he devised a technique which 
is stated to be sure-fire. He takes a 
picture of the offending unit and its 
yard, featuring its disorderly appear 
ance, and sends a print to the tenant 
with a note calling attention to his lack 
of conformity to project regulations 
and indicating that the picture depicts 
the scene as viewed by his neighbors. 
We are told that this particular de 
velopment is now a model as to ap 
pearance, with constantly 
tenant maintenance. 


Individual Garbage Cans 
Substituted for Stations 


A management problem of long 
standing is how to assure proper care 
of community garbage stations. No 
adequate solution to this problem has 
ever been brought to the attention of 
the Management Division. Wherever 
possible, it seems that efforts are be- 
ing made to discard the use of stations 
and to substitute a system under which 
individual tenants assume responsibility 
for the care of garbage cans. However, 
this procedure has limitations because 
site layout and design of dwelling units 
can not be altered easily. 

The most recent report on experi- 
ence in this connection is made by 
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H. R. Emory, Executive Director of 
the Wilmington (North. Carolina) 
Housing Authority. At the Authority's 
Lake Forest development, community 
stations serving several structures have 
been replaced by two-can stations for 
each two-family dwelling — structure. 
The house number is painted on each 
can and the tenant assumes responsi 
bility for its condition, 

The new stations are located at the 
rear driveways of the units. They are 
elevated about two feet above ground, 
partially enclosed 
framework. 


within a wooden 
Two-by-four timbers form 
the station framework and the legs 
are creosoted before being sunk in the 
ground. The cost of each station is re 
ported as being about $3. 

Mr. Emory that: “We 
have found that this system works ex- 
tremely well. 
the 
knows 


concludes 


The tenant is happier 
because nearer the 
and he that if he puts it in 
good condition, his efforts will not be 
nullified by stray dogs or children.” 


can 1s house, 


Screen Door Protections 


Devised 


A substantial reduction in the num 
ber of screen doors requiring repair has 
been achieved by the Syracuse Housing 
Authority. Lee Scott, Assistant Man 
ager of Pioneer Homes, and William 
O’Brien, Maintenance Superintendent, 
report that they observed that many 
tenants pushed open screen doors by 
applying pressure on the screens rather 
than the center rail. Therefore, they 
have strips of about 
1% inches apart, in grill-like fashion, 
to the inside of the door, above the rail. 

In Anaconda, Montana, the Author- 
ity was troubled with the frequency 


screwed wood, 


with which screen doors had to be re 
placed following wind: storms. Con 
ventional spring door closers failed to 
the situation. Therefore, the 
maintenance superintendent devised an 
apparatus for keeping the doors se 
curely closed, thereby reducing replace- 
ments to a minimum. Gladys Fergu 
son, Executive Director of the Author 
ity, furnished details on this device to 
the maintenance personnel of other 
Montana authorities at one of the 
meetings of the Montana Association 
of Housing Authorities — meetings 
which usually include discussion of 
operating techniques and _ successful 
experiences. She will furnish similar 
information on request. 


correct 
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AN APPRAISAL METHOD FOR 
MEASURING THE QUALITY OF 
HOUSING. A Yardstick for Health 
Officers, Housing Officials and Plan- 
ners. Part I. Nature and Uses of the 
Method, prepared by Allan A. Twichell. 
1945. 71 pp. $1.00. American Public 
Health Association, Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. An explana- 
tion of the Committee’s technique for 
measuring housing and environmental 
deficiencies by means of penalty scores. 
Reviewed in the February Journal of 


HOUSING. 


COST MEASUREMENT IN UR- 
BAN REDEVELOPMENT, by Miles 
L. Colean and Arthur P. Davis. 1945. 
$15.00 ($12.50 to NCH members). 
National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New 
York. (A description of the material 
in this publication will appear in an 
early issue of the Journal.) 


DEMOLITION, VACATION OR 
REPAIR OF SUBSTANDARD 
BUILDINGS, by Charles S. Rhyne. 
1945. 86 pp. $4.00. Report No. 111, 
National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Digests court de- 
cisions dealing with municipal experi- 
ence in compulsory repair, vacation, or 
demolition of substandard buildings. 
Also outlines demolition practice under 
the “equivalent elimination” provision 
of the United States Housing Act. In- 
cludes a model city ordinance on this 
subject, which was drawn up by the 
Institute several years ago. Lists ap- 
plicable municipal ordinances, state en- 
abling laws, and court decisions, and 
a short bibliography. 


WHEN DEMOCRACY BUILDS, 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. 1945. 131 
pp. $4.00. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. A state- 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


cad 
ment of the economic and social philos- 
ophy of the noted architect, together 
with descriptions of model communi- 
ties which he hopes to see materialize 
in the future. 


WORK SIMPLIFICATION: As 
Exemplified by the Work Simplifica- 
tion Program of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget. 49 pp. $1.00. Publication 
No. 91, Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. Describes the plans and mate- 
rials worked out for the Bureau of the 
Budget’s “work simplification program 
which, in essence, is a scheme for at- 
tacking the procedural problems of 
large organizations by teaching line 
supervisors to analyze and improve 
methods.” 


MISTAKES WE HAVE MADE 
IN COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT, by J. C. Nichols. March 1945. 
8 pp. $1.00. Technical Bulletin No. 1, 
Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The first 
of a series of technical bulletins which 
will be published periodically by the 
Urban Land Institute. The price in- 
cludes another article by Mr. Nichols, 
Mistakes We Have Made in Develop 
ing Shopping Centers. 


VALIDITY OF ANTI-NEGRO 
RESTRICTIVE COVENANTS: A 
Reconsideration of the Problem, by 
Harold I. Kahen. The University of 
Chicago Law Review, February 1945. 
Vol. 12, No. 2, pp. 198-213. Single 
copies of Review 75 cents. Reviews 
history and results of anti-Negro re- 
strictive covenants. Points out that 
validity of such covenants should be 
determined on the basis of their rela- 
tionship to the entire community rather 
than to immediate persons involved. 
Cites judicial precedents for question- 
ing the constitutionality of the cove- 
nants, concluding that: “Judicial fail- 
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ure to abandon a rule so costly in its 
social consequences to the community 
at large will ultimately require legisla- 
tive correction, unless abominable hous- 
ing conditions for Negroes, and the 
pernicious effects of such conditions on 
the general community, are to be ac- 
cepted as a permanent condition of 
American life.” 


MULTIPLE DWELLING LAW: A 
Clarification. March 1945. 384 pp. 
$5.00. Committee on Housing of the 
Community Service Society, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York 10, New York. 
A “line-by-line and paragraph-by-para- 
graph” proposed revision of New 
York’s Multiple Dwelling Law. Based 
on two years of study to clear up am- 
biguities in the text of the law. 


PROBABLE VOLUME OF POST- 
WAR CONSTRUCTION. Part 3. De- 
mand for Public Construction. Month- 
ly Labor Review, April 1945. pp. 728- 
738. 30 cents. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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